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For the Correspondent. 
Tue Councit or Nice. 

Mr. Editor: There is no part of 
ecclesiastical history so much in- 
volved in obscurity as the history of. 
the proceedings of the Council of 
Nice. The first leaders of the par- 
ty who cali themselves protestants, 
were particularly clamorous against 
the church of Rome, because its 
clergy withheld from the inspection 
of the laity the decrees of their coun- 
ceils, as well as those writings de- 
nominated sacred. They branded 
them with the epithets of deceivers, 
imposters, and cheats, whose only 
object in concealing these records 
was to advance their own rights, and 
to keep the people in a state of ig- 
norance and subjection. No sooner, 
however, did these pretended re- 
formers obtain access to the ar- 
chieves of the church, than they dis- 
covered that the concealment of 
these writings was essential to the 
very existence of theix own creeds, 
for if means were taken to render a 
knowledge of them universal, dis- 
closures would be made that would 
affect the whole fabric. They there- 
fore prudently changed their tone, 
and confined themselves, in their 
protestations, to topics which could 
be openly maintained, without en- 
dangering the subversion of the en- 
tire system. Hence the silence of 
most of the writers on church histo- 


ry, as to the decrees of the Council 
of Nice, and hence the aversion 
which is shown by the advocates of 
religion, to discuss this subject. 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
united exertions of the catholics and 
protestants to conceal the proceed- 
ings of this famous council, we are 
not left entirely without the means of 
information respecting it. Euse- 
bius, Sozomen, Theodorit, Entychi- 
us, and Sabinus, have left us suffi- 
cient materials, without, perhaps, in- 
tending it, to enable us to form a 
pretty accurate opinion of the cha- 
racters of the men who composed 
the council, of the objects contem- 
plated by calling it, and of the na- 
ture of the decisions which they pro- 
nounced. 

Previous to the assembling of this 
body of ecclesiastics, the Roman 
empire was overrun by persons pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, most 
of whom were led to adopt it from 
witnessing the fortitude of those who 
were persecuted on its account. Al- 
though, however, the impolitic mea- 
sures of the civil power gave birth to 
a vast number of converts to the 
new sect, it appears that this was 
far from rendering them more vir- 
tuous, or producing harmony amongst 
them. According to St. Justin, Ta- 
tian, Athenagores, Tertullian, and 
Arnobius, all of them writers in favor 
of Christianity, its diciples were ac- 
cused of the mostabominable crimes. 
Nor do these accusations rest with 
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their enemies alone. Under the 
Decian persecution,when the pagans 
attributed the wrath of the gods, and 
the public calamities to the vices of 
the professors of the new faith, St. 
St. Cyprian and Eusebius, two of 
their most zealous champions, unre- 
servedly speak of them, particularly 
of the presbyters and deacons, as 
abandoned to every species of im- 
morality. 

It was in this state of the church 
that the emperor Constantine, in or- 
der to strengthen himself against 
Maxentius and Licinius, two rivals 
who disputed with him the sovereign 
power, conceived the idea of enroll- 
ing the Christians in his army. To 
effect this, he began with showing 
them great favor, and conferring 
honors and riches on their bishops. 
But this unexpected change in their 

fortunes had not the effect which the 
emperor contemplated. Instead of 
uniting to promote his views, the 
heads of the sects became envious of 
the imperial favor, and each endea- 
vored to draw Constantine over to 
its,side, for the purpose of crushing 
its adversaries. This led to endless 
disputes, bitter recriminations, and 
animosities, which he found it im- 
possible to extinguish, and he was 
on the eve of giving up all idea of at- 
taching the Christians to his cause, 
when a dispute between the bishop 
of Alexandria and a priest named 
Arius, who denied the divnity of Je- 
sus, paved the way to the accom- 
ate of the emperor’s designs. 
he bishop having in vain called on 
the priest to renounce his heresy, 
held a council at which Arius, with 
two bishops and other ecclesiastics 
who had joined him, were excommu- 
nicated, and delivered over to Satan. 
This was followed up by the Alex- 
andrian bishop with a circular to all 
the heads of the church, in which 
Arius and his party were designated 
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heretics, apostates, blasphemers, 
enemies of God, forerunners of anti- 
christ, and imitators of Judas. A 
few who entertaimed more liberal 
sentiments, endeavored to put an erid 
to the strife, by recommending mo- 
deration. They even prevailed on 
Constantine to write a letter of re- 
monstrance to the leaders of the 
contending parties. But the dispu- 
tants were too confident in their own 
opinions for either of them to yield. 
In these circumstances, and under 
the hollow pretence of settling the 
matter, and discussing al] other dis- 
puted points of faith, Constantine, in 
the year 325, called a general coun- 
cil of the bishops at Nice, at which 
he presided in person. 

It appears by Entychias, that this 
council consisted of 2048 bishops, 
who no sooner entered on the busi- 
ness on which they were assembled, 
than they renewed their former re- 
criminations, and were only restrain- 
ed from proceeding to blow’s by the 
presence of the emperor. These 
facts are fully established by the tes- 
timony of Socrates, Zozomen, Sa- 
binus, and Rufinus; and although 
Theodorat would have us to believe, 
that the uproar was occasioned by 
the intrigues of the laity, he admits 
that those called the orthodox clergy 
outrageously tore a writing to pieces, 
which had been offered by Arius as 
his form of faith, and accused him 
and his followers of “ betraying the 
truth, and of filling the place with 
noise and confusion.” Constantine 
perceiving there was to be no end to 
these disputes, considered it neces- 
sary to interpose his authority. He 
caused all written accusations to be 
destroyed, and having previously 
gained over the dignitaries by in- 
trigue, promises, and flattery, he or- 
dered that the inferior clergy, con- 
sisting of 1730 bishops, should be 
disqualified from voting. Thus, ac- 
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cording to Eusebius and Athanasius, 
only 318 of the 2048 bishops who 
were present at this famous council, 
were permitted to express an opinion 
on the doctrines, which are consider- 
ed by all Christians as most essen- 
tial to salvation. Other writers say, 
that even of this number, 18 had the 
courage to declare against the views 
of ths; emperor. 

Having thus far effected his pur- 
pose, Constantine issued a decree, 
in which he stated that the points 
settled at this council, were to be 
held as determined by God himself, 
seeing those who composed it were 
endowed with the Holy Spirit. He 
likewise decreed all the books of 
Arius to be burnt, and ordered that 
those convicted of concealing them 
should be put to death. It was not 
long, however, until this same em- 
peror saw cause to change his _ poli- 
cy. Socrates, and other ecclesiasti- 
cal historians, inform us, that shortly 
after his decree against Arius, Con- 
stantine recalled him, and banished 
Athanasius, his inveterate enemy, 
and who had taken the lead in op- 
posing him at the council of Nice. 

These historical facts exhibit, in a 
clear and impressive manner, the 
most prominent causes of the estab- 
lishment of the Christian religion. — 
An unprincipled emperor, totally in- 
different about the matter himse'f, 
stretches out his hand to one party 
in the church, whom he soon after- 
wards abandons to give it to another, 
just as the state of his political af- 
fairs rendered this policy necessary. 
By this artful conduct he subjugated 
both to his views, and to secure the 
ascendancy which he thereby acqui- 
red, he followed up his triumph by re- 
nouncing paganism, and becoming 
a votary of the new religion—Chris- 
tianity thus supported soon spread 
itself over the Roman empire. Out 
of at least fifty gospels, on which as 
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many parties in the church formed 
their creeds, four only were selected 
as authentic, and the farce of a mira- 
cle was resorted to, for the purpose 
of giving credence to this palpable 
imposition—Jesus, himself, who ne- 
ver pretended to any other rank than 
that of a mortal, was elevated to the 
dignity of a God; he became consub- 
stantial with the father; the Holy 
Ghost was declared a divinity, pro- 
ceeding from the other two; and, by 
a process of reasoning utterly incom- 
prehensible, and which startles even 
the most credulous devotees, these 
three Gods combined, made only 
one God! the adoration usually paid 
to Jupiter and his associates gave 
way to the worship of the Trinity, 
and the Holy Virgin. The sacrifices, 
the oblations, and all the splendid 
paraphernalia of the pagan priest- 
hood were gradually adopted by the 
successors of some poor illiterate 
fisherman, who, when on earth, were 
frequently without the means of sub- 
sistence. From that period to this, 
every religious dogma, every eccle- 
siastical decree has been dictated by 
the heads of the church,who, in or- 
der to promote their interests, have 
frequently adopted t1aaxims wholly 
unknown to the founder of their re- 
ligion. VERITAS. 





For the Correspondent. 
OricinaL Srv. 

Mr. Environ: The doctrine of 
Original Sin, which serves as a ba- 
sis for the Christian religion, and 
the inordinate power and wealth of 
the clergy, is inconsistent with na- 
ture and reason, and utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the character of the De- 
ity. It assumes, that, from a single 
act of disobedience, the eating of an 
apple by the first created pair, they 
not only lost the innocence and state 
of comparative perfection in which 
they were created, but every ener; 
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and faculty of their souls suffered a 
complete transformation. Their 
reason became dark and enervated ; 
their affections sordid and _ brutal ; 
nay, an entire depravity and corrup- 
tion are affirmed to have taken 
place throughout the whole of their 
nature ; a total subversion of every 
thing good and virtuous, The 
wrath and curse of God are said to 
have been excited against them ; 
that they were rendered liable to all 
the miseries of this life, to death, 
and the pains of hell forever! Yet 
this is not all :—their innocent pos- 
terity of coyntless myriads as yet 
unborn, were all involved in the 
same dreadful ruin! 

The Trinitarians admit that God 
is a being of infinite power, wisdom, 
gocdness, and mercy ;—they admit 
that He gave existence to man in or- 
der to render him happy ; but they 
immediately reverse the picture by 
adding, that Satan, a malicious infer- 
nal spirit, resolves to baffle the de- 
signs of the omnipotent Creator, and 
blast the prospects of felicity enjoy- 
ed by this happy pair. He sedu- 


. ces them to asingle act of transgres- 


sion, and thereby defeats the whole 
scheme of divine wisdom. What 
are the dreadful consequences? A 
God of infinite love, mercy, and 
compassion, who, it is said, loveth 
not the death of a sinner, incensed 
at this act of disobedience, resolves, 
in His wrath, to render the once ob- 
jects of his love and munificence, 
dreadful monuments of his anger ; 
and condemns the unhappy pair, and, 
in them, all their posterity, as yet 
sleeping inthe womb of unconscious- 
ness, to the miseries of this life, and 
the eternal torments of a future !— 
The Deist declares and proves these 
things to be dreadful inconsistencies, 
unworthy the belief of a rational be- 
ing, and beyond all thought and ex- 
pression dishonourable to the infi- 


nitely pure, wise, just, and benevo- 
lent Creator of all things. 

For argument’s sake, we will sup- 
pose that the crime was in itself of 
such magnitude, as to induce a total 
depravity of human nature. In all 
effects we look for ‘a proportionate 
cause. Theact in itself, abstracted 
from the divine command, was per- 
fectly innocent. We are only to 
consider the criminal propensity, the 
illicit desire produced in the mind 
previously to that act, as the cause 
of all this dreadful evil. Here then 
we behold one irregular propensity, 
one vicious tendency, indulged in 
the mind, contaminating, debasing 
and corrupting in a moment the 
whole of human nature ; producing 
all that variety of passion which 
marks the species: prodigality, ava- 
rice, ambition, hatred, envy, malice 
and revenge. Nay, it spreads its 
deadly influence through an almost 
infinite series of generations unborn, 
and produces an universal and total 
depravity throughout the whole of 
mankind ; and even communicates 
its baneful effects to the irrational 
part of creation. Or shall we rather 
consider the fruit taken from the for- 
bidden tree, as the efficient cause. 
Direfully malignant must its juices 
have been to produce an effect so 
horribly miraculous. By what phys- 
ical law could it thus operate; thus 
wither every thing fair, beautiful and 
lovely ; thus circulate its fatal poison 
without intermission, or power of 
counteraction through the whole fam- 
ily of the earth? Is not the absurd- 
ity of such a principle too palpable 
to admit a déubt of its absolute im- 
possibility, or that the avowed cause 
could have produced the specified 
effect ? 

It has been argued by those who 
profess to believe this Jewish fable, 
that the act in itself was of such a 
dreadful degree of moral turpitude, 
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as not only to excite the wrath and in- 
dignation of God, but even to cause 
Him to produce the effects in ques- 
tion as the fatal result ; to render 
our first parents totally and radically 
corrupt, with all their posterity, and 
to condemn the whole to everlasting 
perdition. And this is called the 
perfection of justice! Nay, it is 
said, that in these circumstances 
there is a display of infinite mercy ; 
for amongst the general wreck, the 
almost universal ruin, he has elected 
some few as partakers of heavenly 
bliss; whilst the remainder are 
doomed to everlasting torments ! 
Does not a contemplation of such 
acts of diabolical “malignity and 
savage revenge freeze the soul with 
horror? Canit be just, that for one 
single transgression, millions as yet 
unborn, should be consigned to eter- 
nal misery ? Isit mercy, that out of 
this immense mass, some few, with- 
out possessing one single virtue to 
distinguish them from their fellow 
men, should be elected to enjoy end- 
less bliss? How dishonourable to 
the God of nature, the universal 
Parent, every where providing for 
the temporal and eternal welfare of 
all his creatures. The slightest 
contemplation of mankind must con- 
vince us of the fallicy of such a 
principle. A man totally depraved 
is @ monster we are unwilling to be- 
lieve ever to have existed. The 
worst of mankind possess some 
good qualities, and the major of 
mankind many good ones. 

From these considerations, then, 
itis obvious, first, that the doctrine 
of original sin is contradictory in 
itself, and inconsistent with every 
principle of nature and reason : 
secondly, that itis repugnant to every 
attribute of the Deity, and conse- 
quently false ; and, thirdly, that 
from its relation to the state and 
condition of man, who is represent- 


ed by Christians as a moral agent 
and probationary creature, absolute- 
ly impossible. 

Wuitworth. 





To the Editor of the Correspondent. 
Revicion anp Moratiry. 
Srr,—Can it be surprising that 
the votaries of a religion, which re- 
presents the Deity in so odious a 
light, as is done by Christians, 


should be every where destitute of 


morality? The belief in a crue! and 
sanguinary being, who would not be 
reconciled to the creatures he had 
made until he was gorged with the 
blood of his own son, must render 
his worshippers cruel and barbarous. 
In taking him for a model, which 
religion constantly enjoins, its fol- 
lowers must be partial, capricious, 
and unjust. To insure his favor, 
they must be intolerant—animated 
with the most destructive zeal, en- 
thusiasm and fanaticism. A system 
which commands us to imitate the 
conduct of a despot, who delights 
to ensnare mankind’ who is implaca- 
ble in his vengeance, and who de- 
votes to everlasting destruction 
all who have the misfortune to dis- 
please him, cannot be otherwise than 
subversive of justice, humanity and 
benevolence. 

The priests of religion are con- 
stantly urging their followers to do 
good, because God requires it ; yet 
they teach them that supernatural 
grace is necessary to the perform- 
ance of a virtuous action. Nothing 
can be more injurious to morality 
than this doctrine. While men are 
waiting for this call from above to do 
good, the important duties which 
they owe to society are neglected.— 
But what is this thing called grace, 
of which so much is said? How 
does it operate on man? And 
wherefore does not God give it to 
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all men, that they may constantly do 
what pleaseth him ?—No one has 
ever been able to teach us what that 
good is which is acceptable to the 
Almighty, and by the performance 
of which we shall obtain his appro- 
bation. 

When a rational question is pro- 
posed to the advocates of religion, 
which they find impossible to an- 
swer, they tell their opponents that 
God is the disposer of his own 
gifts; that he owes us_ nothing ; 
that we are mere worms of the earth, 
who have no right to scrutinize his 
actions ; and that to complain, is to 
incur his everlasting vengeance.— 
The reply to this reasoning is obvi- 
ous :—Power can never confer the 
right to do injustice : and that sove- 
reign who punishes or rewards with- 
out regard to merit or demerit, is an 
unjust and partial ruler. But if it is 
true that we are in the hands of God 
as clay in the hands of a potter, then 
all moral relation between the crea- 
tor and the creature ceases. If man 
is but a worm i@ the estimation of 
his maker, he must be alike incapa- 
, ble of honoring or offending him. 

' Jt is asserted that religion is a 
check on man’s evil propensities. — 
Experience, however, shows that it 
neither restrains rich nor poor—no, 
not even the priests who preach it, 
and live by it. In the most biggot- 
ed countries, the corruption of man- 
ners keeps pace with the fervor of 
devotion ; and examples of perfidy, 
cruelty, and licentiousness, are al- 
ways most conspicuous where the 
professors of the faith have the as- 
cendancy. So far from restraining 
vice, the easy expiation which reii- 
gion offers to the guilty, emboldens 
them to commit new crimes. By 
ceremonies, prayers, and donations, 
dispensations from the practice of 
virtue are easily obtained ; and even 
in those states where religion is said 
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to be preserved in its greatest purity, 
a scrupulous observance of the forms 
which its ministers prescribe, is sub- 
stituted for the duties of morality, 
which are openly denounced as ‘“ fil- 
thy rags.” 

Nor are these all the evils with 
which religion has afflicted humani- 
ty. Where it has been established 
by the civil power, it has created 
despots and tyrants, and delivered 
mankind into their hands as so ma- 
ny beasts of burden. It prescribes 
the most abject submission to mon- 
archs, under pain of the wrath of 
heaven ; and however numerous and 
enormous may be the crimes of prin- 
ces, if they are sufficiently devoted 
to the church, it assures them impu- 
nity in this werld, and immortality in 
the next. 

It is not for the intelligent among 
mankind that religion is formed. 
Science is apt to turn the attention 
from the great work of salvation, 
which is represented in the gospel/as 
the only thing needful. Accustomed 
to investigate, and to reject what ap- 
pears irrational, the philosopher can 
form no idea of the mysteries of reli- 
gion. All these however appear plain 
to the eye of faith, that first of Chris- 
tian virtues. By its operation, the 
most improbable facts, the most con- 
tradictory evidence, and the most 
pernicious doctrines, are in a mo- 
ment satisfactorily reconciled. But 
this virtue, so necessary to guaran- 
tee an escape from eternal torments, 
reduces man in this world to the pas- — 
sive condition of brutes, and leads 
him to despise Reason, the only 
faithful guide to happiness. “ It is 
written,” exclaims the fanatic, “ I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
and will bring to nought the under- 
standing of the prudent. Where is 
the wise? Where is the scribes ?— 
Hath not God made foolish the wis- 
dom of this world by causing the 
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feolishness of the gospel to be 
preached ?” It is by such foolish dec- 
larations against wisdom, that fana- 
tics and impostors have succeeded 
in ‘banishing good sense from the 
earth, and forming slaves, who make 
a merit in rejecting Reason, of extin- 
guishing a sacred torch which would 
conduct them with certainty. 

Such are the immense advantages 
which religion has conferred on the 
human race; such the blessings 
which they now enjoy in conse- 
quence of having adopted a system 
utterly incomprehensible, and totally 
incompatable with human happiness. 
Notwithstanding, (observes Boulan- 
ger) the happy influence attributed to 
religion, do we find more virtues in 
those who profess it, than in those 
who are strangers to it? Are the 
men redeemed by the blood of a De- 
ity, more honest than others? It 
might be imagined that we would 
look in vain for murder, rapine, ex- 
tortion, fornication, adultery and 
oppression, among Christians.— 
Among orthodox courtiers who sur- 
round the thrones of Christian prin- 
cer, do we not discover unprincipled 
intrigues, calumny and _ perfidy 1— 
Among the clergy, who speak to 
others such redoubtable doctrines, 
and announce such terrible chastise- 
ments, do we not find crimes which 
shun the light, and every species of 
iniquity ? All those men are Chris- 
tians, who, unrestrained by their re- 
ligion, continually violate the plain- 
est duties of morality, and knowing- 
ly persistin offending a God, whom, 
they are conscious, is indignant at 
their conduct—Yet all these men 
flatter themselves they shall be able 
by a death-bed repentance, to ap- 
pease that divine justice which they 
have insulted during the whole 
course of their lives. 

OBsERVATOR. 
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Tur Oricin or CHRISTIANITY ; OR, 
TRUTH DRAWN FROM Fas ces. 
Cuap. 1. 

Continued from page 36. 

So far, then, from there having 
been any concerted combination be- 
tween the writers of the four gos- 
pels, it is clear that they are the 
work of many hands, who at different 
times inserted in the MSS. whole 
chapters, and passages, parables and 
sentences taken from sources un- 
known to us. St. Jerome, the author 
of the Latin translation of the Bible, 
acknowledges that in the MSS. gos- 
pels of his time the readings were 
as various as the copies. It must 
likewise be kept in view, that our 
actual gospels are neither the most 
ancient, nor those which we find 
more frequently quoted by the early 
fathers of the church. Up to the 
time of St. Justin, that is towards 
the year 170 of our era, we find only 
such books and gospels quoted as 
authentic, as were afterwards de- 
clared apocryphal. Such are, for 
instance, the gospel to the Hebrews, 
that of Nicodemus, the gospel of 
the Egyptians, the proto-gospel of 
James, &c. From the time of St. 
Justin to Clemens of Alexandria, we 
find both apocryphal and canonic 
writings quoted ; and it is only after 
this period, that our actual canonical 
books began to receive a decided pre- 
ference. St. Justin is the first ec- 
clesiastical writer who seems to have 
known our first gospels. The num- 
ber of acknowledged fabrications 
published in the early times of the for- 
mation and introduction of Chris- 
tianity was very great; and we may 
judge of the extent to which such 
impudent legends and tales were 
multiplied from the multitude of those 
which Pope Gelasius, at the end of 
the 5th century, found it necessary to 
expunge and proscribe. 
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To give an idea of the impudence 
of zealous imposters who fabricated 
the most bare-faced falsehoods, and 
altered the MSS. by the insertion or 
suppression of passages, we shall se- 
lect a few ofthe most unquestiona- 
ble facts of this nature. 

Tertullian mentions as authentic, 
a supposed account of the life and 
death of Jesus, said to have been 
written by Pontius Pilate, and 
transmitted by him to Tiberius ; and 
he adds, that so deep was the im- 
pression made on the emperor’s mind 
by reading that document, that he 
requested the senate to decree di- 
vine honors to Jesus Christ; in 
which, however, he was opposed by 
the senate, whose members were 
offended by the proposition not havy- 
ing proceeded from one of their 
body! A more bare-faced falsehood 
can hardly be imagined. We also 
possess an epistle dated in the year 
42, and said to have been written by 
the Virgin Mary to the inhabitants 
of Messina, and another addressed 
by her to those of Florence, as well 
as a letter from Jesus himself to Ab- 
garus, king of i-dessa, in answer to 
one received from him. The acts 

of St. Peter and the tale of his com- 
bat with Sireen, the magician, are 
also among the curious Christian 
tales imposed upon the credulous vul- 
gar, and rejected by the Nicene coun- 
cil. The same observation applies 
to the fabricated letters of Seneca to 
Paul, wherein the former is repre- 
sented as a convert to Christianity. 
In short, the number of such works 
admitted to have been forged in the 
fitst centuries of our era, was so 
great that St. Jero ve, speaking of 
them, says, emmerare longissimum 
est. It is, however, proper to notice 
here, that the same writer translated 
into Latin the gospel to the Hebrews, 
now considered as apocryphal, but 
which he says was held in high esti- 
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mation by Origen. There were as 
many as eleven Apocalypses, and 
our actual one was considered as 
apocryphal in the first ages of Chris. 
tianity. Now, if somany works are 
admitted to have been written by im- 
posters or deluded and ignorant in- 
dividuals, on what ground are we to 
establish the authenticity of those 
called canonical, and which contra- 
dict one another in many of the most 
important poirts / 

But, among the numberless pro- 
ductions of the ignorance, credulity 
and imposture of the primitive Chris- 
tians, we cannot pass unnoticed the 
fabrication of the books attributed to 
the Sybil, or the insertion of whole 
passages in them made to corres- 
pond prophetically with the history 
of Jesus. So glaring an imposture 
was, however, countenauced by Con- 
stantine, who had the impudence to 
tell the fathers assembled at Nicea, 
that ‘“‘the authenticity of the Sibyl- 
line verses predicting clearly and 
minutely the coming of the saviour 
and his death, could not be question- 
ed; it being certain that they were 
anterior to the events foretold, and it 
being known to every one that Cice- 
ro had translated them into Latin, 
and inserted them in his works.” — 
Lactantius, who refers to this dis- 
course of Constantine, is strongly 
suspected of having been the author 
of it. Among many absurdities con- 
tained in those verses called Sibyl- 
line; were several lines, the initial 
letters of which formed the following 
words: Jesus, Christ, Son, Saviour ; 
and the verses meant that “ with five 
loaves and two fishes, he would feed 


five thousand men in the desert,” and 


that ‘‘ with the frag ments there would 
be enough to fill twelve baskets.” The 
Millenium, the new celestial Jeru- 
salem, which St. Justin asserts he 
saw in the sky during forty conse- 
cutive nights, were also therein 
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clearly announced. Lactantius, who 
lived in the fourth century, collected 
all the verses attributed to the Sibyls, 
and adduced them as decisive proofs 
of the truth of the Christian religion. 
This opinion gained such credit 
among the members of the sect, that 
even in our days, when nobody be- 
lieves in the authenticity of such 
verses, ‘the Catholic ritual retains 
an hymn which is sung in their 
churches, in which the oracles of the 
Sibyi are placed on the same footing 
with the supposed prophetic Psalms 
of David. 

Solvet sec’lum in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Another daring and impudent fa- 
brication. is that of the famous pas- 
sage inserted inthe MSS. of Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian. ~The 
artifice, however gross, would per- 
haps have fully succeeded among 
credulous and illiterate bigots, had 
not Bigen, and other ancient Chris- 
tian writers, declared that, having at- 
tentively perused all the works of 
Josephus, they were surprised not 
to have found any where the slightest 
mention nade of Jesus Christ.— 
Struck with the silence of a writer 
like Josephus upon an event of such 
magnitude, and which the Christians 
affirmed to have produced the most 
extraordinary and. zeneral impres- 
sion in Jerusalem and throughout all 
Judea, and said to have taken place 
only a few years before Josephus 
was born, some early Christian au- 
thors supposed, most gratuitously, 
that the Jews had suppressed all such 
passages as spoke favorably of Jesus. 
This, however, is an inadmissible 
supposition, since it is well known 
that Josephus published his works 
out of the reach of his countrymen, 
and while residing at Rome, and 
living under the special protection of 
the Roman emperors. Besides, we 
have positive proof, that the passages 
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concerning Jesus Christ were inter- 
polated and inserted after the time 
when Origen wrote, perhaps by Eu- 
sebius, who is know to have been 
a most crafty, ambitious, and daring 
priest, who altered many ancient 
texts to suit his purposes. He 
quotes these interpolated passages 
as genuine, and does not seem to be 
struck at the glaring inconsistency 
of making Josephus say of Jesus, 
that ** he was the true Christ,” while 
it is beyond a doubt that Josephus 
remained all his life time sincerely 
attached to the Jewish religion, and 
shows himself in the whole course 
of his work, a most zealous follower 
of the law of Moses. Had such a 
man as Josephus become a convert 
to the Christian faith, he would have 
been considered as a father of the 
church, and his praises whould have 
sounded in the mouth of every Chris- 
tian. Inshort, he would certainly 
have been made a saint, at least equal 
to Paul, to whom he most certainly 
is greatly superior in learning, as 
well as in every other respect. Who- 
ever was the author of these inter- 
polated passages, they are so injudi- 
ciously inserted, and have so little 
connexion with what precedes and 
what follows in the text, that they 
strike any unprejudiced reader as be- 
ing added to the original work, and 
bear In themselves evident marks of 
forgery. As they are now generally 
admitted to be mere fabrications of 
some zealous Christian, and pious 
frauds, as they are called, we shall 
insist no longer on this point, but 
merely add, that the silence of Jo- 
sephus, and of all Jewish cotempo- 
rary writers respecting the existence 
of Jesus, and of his death under Pon- 
tius Pilate, goes a great way to over- 
turn the historical assertions of the 
gospels and other books of the New 
Testament, written nobody knows 
by whom and at what time. Neither 
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Philo, a most learned Jew, nor Jus- 
tus of Siberias, also a man of emi- 
nence, say a word of Jesus in their 
works. Other historians are equally 
silent on the subject ; and we shall 
presently see how nugatory and in- 
sufficient are the historical proofs of 
the existence of Jesus denved from 
‘Tacitus and Sanctonias. 

We are now arrived at that part of 
our inquiry which forms the main 
object of this chapter. Was there 
sucha man as Jesus of Nazareth, 
born in Galilea, in the last year of 
the reign of Herod the Great, and 
executed at Jerusalem under the 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate ? 
Was he the founder of Christianity ? 
or did this religion spring up from 
different sources, rising gradually in- 
to a connected system, from a varie- 
ty of materials engrafted on the Jew- 
ish stock? Such are the questions 
which we now proceed to examine. 

From the known passage of Ta- 
citus (if not interpolated) it appears 
that a sect existed at Rome in the 
latter end of the reign of Nero, which 
Tacitus says were called Christians 
, by the vulgar. It is evident that he 
- knew nothing of its nature and dog- 
mas; and he appears to be so ill- 
informed about the supposed founder 
of this sect, that he takes Christus 
for the name of the man who was 
executed in the reign of Tiberius 
under the governor Pontius Pilate : 
while every one knows that Christ 
signifies the wnnointed, the Messiah, 
and is only an epithet applied to 
Jesus. This, together with several 
other considerations, would incline 
me to think that this passage of Ta- 
citus, and that of Sectarias, were in- 
serted by a Christian hand, just as 
the two already noticed in the begin- 
ning of the present chapter, relative 
to the expectation of a period of pow- 
er and glory by the Jews, as pre- 
dicted in their books. 


CORRESPONDENT. 


Atall events, it ts manifest, that 
the passage in Tacitus refers merely 
to public report of the Christians 
themselves, who, having only as- 
sumed this denomination long after 
the time of Nero, being then con- 
founded with the Jews, gave out and 
asserted with pride, that their infant 
sect had been persecuted by that fe- 
rocious tyrant. Had Tacitus de- 
rived his knowledge from authentic 
documents in the Roman archieves, 
or from former and accurate histo- 
rians, he would have called Jesus 
by his proper name, and would not 
have falsely stated what could not be 
true, in that the people of Rome in 
the time of Nero, called the follow- 
ers of Jesus Christians. Suetonias, 
when speaking of the persecutions of 
Nero, states that it was directed 
against the Jews, excited by one 
Chrestus, or Christus. It is very 
possible that a Jew of the name of 
Chrestus, or Christus, may have ex- 
isted at Rome on the conflagration 
of the city, and may have been a vic- 
tim of Nero’s cruelty, without having 
the smallest connexion with the new 
sect; but it is much more probable 
either that these passages were in- 
serted in the text, or that Tacitus, 
speaking from the common report of 
the Christians of his time, stated 
what they gave out without making 
any further inquiry on the subject. 
He says, that the Christians in the 
time of Nero, were an object of hor- 
ror to society for their depravity ; 
but how could this be the case, when 
the new religion was hardly known 
and had not yet been noticed by 
other sects, and when its morals 
were very pure and simple, their 
meetings secret, and their numbers 
at Rome very small at that time ; 
facts which are unanimously attest- 
ed by all the books of the New Tes- 
tament, and by all the early Christian 
writers? These passages, there- 
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fore, whether genuine or spurious, 
afford no proof of the existence of 
Jesus, and cannot be said to prove 
the existence of the Christians at 
Rome as a distinct sect in the time 
of Nero. 


(To be continued. ) 





To the Editor of the Correspondent. 

Sir: A few days since, I saw in 
one of the public prints of this city, 
the Editor’s notice of your paper, 
saying that it smacked too much of 
Reason, and advising his readers 
not to seek it, much less to read it. 
That article was a particular cause 
of my wishing to see the work: I 
procured it, have perused it, and am 
pleased with it; though my mind 
has for some time been freeing it- 
self from the superstitious absurdi- 
ties, under the influence of which I 
was bred, (as were my well-mean- 
ing parents) and my mental faculties 
have experienced a change, which I 
cannot more properly descnbe, than 
by comparing it to the enlargement 
of the sensations when issuing from 
an uncomfortably crowded room in- 
to fresh air. I say my mind has 
been freeing itself ; by this I do not 
mean that I have backslidden or be- 
come sinful, for my conscience war- 
rants me in saying that I do not 
think I am wicked, or that I would 
in thought, word, or deed, be guilty 
of what would be pronounced re- 
prehensible ; on the contrary, I 
would exert every means in my 
power to deserve the appellation of 
a good and virtuous person. 

The following remarks I wish you 
not to consider as criticisms or ad- 
vice ; I am not sufficiently literate 
to offer any thing in that shape :— 
To render his arguments materially 
more forcible and convictive, I 
think ‘ Aristides’ should have 
pointed to some passages, when he 


mentioned ‘the loathsome and mi- 
nute obscenities to which the inspi- 
red writers perpetually descend, the 
filthy observances which God is 
described as personally instituting, 
the total disregard of truth, and con- 
tempt of the first principles of mo- 
rality, manifested in the most pub- 
lic occasions by the chosen favor- 
ites of heaven,” &c. Several oth- 
er sentences in this number could 
be noted, and in my opinion, no ex- 
pression of such a nature should be 
introduced without referring to chap- 
ter or verse.* . 


Yours &c. 


M. A. 


* M. A. is right. We have shown his letter 
to Aristides, who has furnished us with the 
following references to the passages in the 
old and new testaments on which he rests his 
arguments. We at first intended to have 
extracted the passages themselves; but on a 
re-perusal, we found many of them sa inde- 
cent and loathsome, that we have been com- 
pelled to leave it to those who have a bible, to 
refer to the book itself. 

Epiror oF CoRRESPONDENT. 


Genesis, chap. xvi. ver. 1 to 16; chap xix. 
ver, 8 to 36; chap. xx. ver. 1 to 18; chap. 
xxx. ver. 14 to 18; chap. xxxiv. ver. 1 to 
31; chap. xxxy. ver. 22; chap. xxxviil. ver. 
8 to 30; chap. xxxix. ver. 7 to 18. 

Leviticus, chap. xv. ver. 15 to 33 ; chap. 
xviii. ver. 1 to 30; chap. xx. ver. 1 to 27. 

Numbers, chap. xxv. ver. 6 to 8; chap. 
xxxi. yer. 7 to 35. 

Deuteronomy, chap. xxii. ver. 13 to 30; 
chap. xxiii. ver. 1, 13, 17, 18. F 

Judges, chap. xix. ver. 1 to 30 ; chap. xxi. 
ver. 1 te 25. 

1 Samuel, chap. xxv. ver. 1 to 44. 

2 Samuel, chap. xi. ver. 1 to 27; chap. 
xiii, ver. 1 to 39; chap. xvi. ver. 20to 23. 

1 Kings, chap. xi. ver. 1 to 4. 

2 Kings, chap. ix. ver. 8. 

Esther, chap. iii. ver. 4. 

Songs of Solomon, chap I to 8. 

Ezekiel, chap. iv. ver. lto 1, ehap. xvi. 
ver. 1to 63 ; chap. xxii. ver. 9 to 12 ; chap. 
xxiii. ver. 1 to 49. a 

Hosea, chap. i ver. 1to 11; chap. ti. ver. & 
to 23; chap. iii. ver. i. to 25. : 

Epistle of Paul to the Romans, chap. i. 
ver. 25 to 28. 

First Epistle to Timothy, chap. v. ver. 11. 
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To.the Editor of the Correspondent. 
Tuomas Paine. 


Sir: Perhaps it would have been 
well if you had published the letter 
mentioned in your last, accusing 
Mr. Paine of having been a “ noto- 
rious drunkard,” in order to exhib- 
it in their true colors the arguments 
(if abuse can be called argument) 
which bigotry and fanaticism em- 
ploy to prevent the circulation of 
truth. As, however, you have sup- 
pressed this ‘“ furious,” and, I will 
Say , cowardly attack on the memo- 
ry of the dead, permit me to oie: 
you for publication, a document, 
which I am confident will be re- 
ceived by all liberal men as a tri- 
umphant refutation of the charge 
preferred by your correspondent.— 
It also fully corroborates my former 
statement respecting the pretended 
death-bed recantation of Mr. Paine, 
than which there never was a more 
malignant and atrocious fabrication : 

VERITAS. 





A short Narrative of the later Period of 
the Life of THOMAS PAINE, written by 
Walter Morton, Esq. of New-York, one of 
his Executors. 

On Mr. Paine’s return to New- 
York, in 1802, a public dinner was 
given him at the City Hotel. I be- 
ing one of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, who prepared toasts 
for the occasion, it led me to an ac- 
quaintance with that justly celebra- 
ted man,- which continued without 
intermission to the day of his death. 
{ visited Mr. Paine several times at 
his farm at New Rochelle, 21 miles 
from New-York, where he resided 
in part of 1804 and 1805; after he 
returned to reside in the city, I was 
in the constant habit of spending 
two or three evenings with him eve- 
ry week ; these visits were generally 
from seven to eight o’clock in the 
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evening, and I usually remained 
with him till about ten, at which 
hour he went to bed. We general- 
ly drank two small tumblers of rum 
and water, each containing less than 
half of a gill of rum, reduced to 
what is commonly called glass proof. 
We rarely exceeded this, and some- 
times for weeks, and even months, 
almost in succession, | saw him in 
bed before my departure, and put 
out his candle : while in health he 
generilly rose about seven o’clock 
in the morning. He always took a 
nap for about two hours after dinner, 
and while at the farm, I ascertained 
from those who livedin ‘he house, 
as well as the store-keeper who sup- 
plied the liquor, that the weekly al- 
lowance was limited to a quart, 
whatever visitors might be called 
to partake. 

In the 73d year of his age, and 
but a few moths before his death, 
his mental faculties continued 
strong, firm, and vigorous, and his 
memory so retentive as to repeat 
verbatim whole sentences, either in 
prose or verse, of any thing which 
had previously struck” his mind : 
this he always did with great ease 
and grace. About six months be- 
fore his death, his limbs became so 
feeble, that he could scarcely move 
through the room: he told me when 
alone, that he felt the decay of na- 
ture fast increasing, adding that he -- 
might possibly live six or even 
twelve months, but it could not ex- 
ceed much beyond that time ; and 
feared nothing but being reduced to 
a bed-ridden state, so asto lie in- 
capable of helping himself. In his 
religious opinions, he continued to 
the last as steadfast and tenacious 
as any sectarian to the definition of 
his own creed. He never indeed 
broached the subject first; but to 
intrusive and inquisitive visitors who 
tame to try him on that point, his 
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general answer was to this effect : 
** My opinions are before the world, 
and all have had an opportunity to 
refute them if they can; I believe 
them unanswerable truths, and that 
I have done creat service to man- 
kind by boldiy puttmg them forth ; 

« Ido not wish to argue on the sub- 
ject ; I have labored disinterestedly 
in the cause of truth.” 1 shook hts 
hand after the use of speech was 
gone, but while the other organs 
told me sufficiently that he knew 
me and appreciated my affection, his 
eyes glistened with genius under the 
pangs of death. 





The Correspowyent. 


Magna est Veritas et Prevalebit. 
; = 
NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY 17, 1827. 
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From the Christian Inquirer. 


“Two numbers of a weekly paper called 
‘The Correspondent,” have appeared in this 
city, at three dollars per annum. The osten- 
sible design of this publication, is to illustrate 
and defend the principles of Deism. If it 
should confine itself entirely to this object, 
(although we might deeply regret that it could 
not acknowledge the reality and necessity of a 
revelation from God, and the divinity of the 
mission of Jesus,) we should not offer one ob- 
jection to it on this account, because every 
Christian is a Deist, or a belicver in one God. 
But when it assails the pure and spotless cha- 
racter and heavenly mission of Jesus of Na- 
zareth,—attempts to ridicule his holy life and 
benevolent labors,—-robs us of the hopes and 
comforts which his-«religion imparts, we feel 
that we should be wanting in our allegiance to 
truth and virtue not to enter our solemn pro- 
test, To all that is, or can be said against 
pure and uncorrupted Christianity, we have 
one short and plain answer :—before we give 
up our faith in Christianity, show us some- 
thing better ; then, and not till then, shall we 
be willing ta resign it. 

“No well informed, candid, and conscien- 
tious Deist, will require of us more than this, 
and a fair and temperate exhibition of all the 
objections to Christianity should be examined 
by every sincere inquirer after truth. This is 
the duty and the privilege of every one: and 
we rejoice that, in our happy republic, the 
press is free to every sect and religion, and we 


hope to see the period when no man shall be 
held up to public odium on account of his re- 
ligious opinions, while he conducts himself 
peaceably as a good citizen. The name of 
the editor is not made public, but he is said to 
be a man of good talents, and an “ old vete- 
ran” in this department of literature. From 
the spirit discovered in some parts of the ori- 
ginal articles, we are led to judge that he has 
sufigred for concience’ sake, by the persecuti- 
ons of those, who were Christians in name 
only, who, if he formed his opinion of Chris- 
tianity from their character and conduct, can- 
not but detest every “ part and parcel” of it, 
and employ all his ability to bring it into de- 
served contempt.” 

In remarking on the above article 
from the pen of Mr. Bates, we un- 
hesitatingly give him credit for his 
sincerity and liberality. But we can- 
not subscribe to the high encomium 
which he has passed on the religion 
he professes, nor admit that it is 
founded in “ truth,” or calculated to 
promote the cause of ‘“ virtue.” 
No system of religion can be true, 
that is based on questionable wri- 
tings, or doubtful authority, and the 
inducements to virtue or morality 
must be weak indeed, if they are 
drawn from no other source than 
what these defective writings, or lame 
authorities present. It is easy to 
talk about “pure and uncorrupted 
Christianity.” There have been at 
least three hundred different sects of 
Christians in the world, all of whom 
pretended that theirs was the only 
pure and uncorrupted system. Had 
this religion emanated from a perfeet 
and omnipotent Deity, it would have 
been impossible to corrupt or mistake 
it. All would have perceived and 
believed alike; all would have uni- 
ted in affixing but one meaning to its 
sublime doctrines and precepts ; and 
its effects would have been the same 
on all who professed it. As to the 
“heavenly mission of Jesus of Na- 
zareth,” the editor of the Inguirer 
must be aware that even the existence 
of that personage is a matter of dis- 
pute. But were it otherwise, it is 
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not easy to discover, in the many 
discordant creeds adopted by the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, what his mis- 
sion was. If we take the New 
‘Testament books for our guide, we 
find that Jesus was a Jew, conform- 
ed to the rites and ceremonies of his 
nation, and that he expressly deelar- 
ed he came “not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfill it.” Now what is called 
Christianity, or the religion of Jesus, 
is directly opposed to, and subver- 
sive of, the law, which it contemns; 
and Christians, so far from observing 
it, cordially hate and persecute all 
who consider themselves bound to 
worship agreeably to its dictates. 
Instead of calling the religion of 
the present day Christianity, it 
should be called Paulism, for it is 
to Paul, and not to Jesus that it 
owes its origin. The former, hav- 
ing, by his dexterity, obtained the 
ascendancy in the new sect, entire- 
ly remodelled, or rather framed a 
system utterly unknown to his mas- 
ter; and it is that system which the 
credulous at this day firmly believe 
to be the same that was taught by 
gesus of Nazareth. 

But, says Mr. Bates, “before we 
give up our faith in Christianity, 
show us something better ; then and 
not till then, shall we be willing to 
resign it.” To this this we reply in 
the emphatic and eloquent language 
of ‘Tertulian, “ Why pain your- 
selves in searching for a divine law, 
whilst you have that which is com- 
mon to mankind, and engraven on 
the tablets of Narure.” The 
priests of Christianity are constantly 
telling + that there can be no vir- 
tue, né®happiness, but in believing 
doctrines, which they themselves 
admit are beyond their comprehen- 
sion. Nature clearly teaches that 
happiness is to be attained by 
adopting incontrovertable _ princi- 
ples, a correct knowledge of which 
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is within the reach of all who take 
Reason for their guide. By exer- 
cising that faculty, do we not per- 
ceive that society cannot exist witir- 
out virtue, and thata vicious course 
is invariably destructive ; that mu- 
tual aid and mutual love are neces- 
sary to our wellbeing; that revenge 
is an evil and an outrage on the 
laws ; that pardoning our enemies 
shows greatness of soul, gives us 
an advantage over them, andis cal- 
culated to make them our friends ; 
that intemperance and excess of in- 
dulgence is attended with painful 
diseases, and must shorten the peri- 
od of life; that even in the eyes of 
the vicious, crime is detestable ; and 
that however little mankind reflect 
on their true interests, they all ac- 
knowledge that they ought to be 
just, benevolent, kind and indulgent. 
Reason then being sufficient to teach 
us our duties, a religion which 
constantly contradicts and  de- 
grades it, can render it no assistance. 
We have no relations but what exist 
between our species ; no {duties but 
what belong to man living in society. 
Whenever it is attempted to establish 
morality on any other basis, we lay 
ourselves open to imposture—we 
wander in the paths of uncertainty— 
we extinguish with our own hand a 
sacred torch, conferred by the Deity 
to guide us to happiness. In fine, 
the Religion of Nature is the only 
religion worthy the attention of rati- 
onal beings. It is superior to all o- 
thers, because it carries with it the 
impress of divinity, inasmuch as it 
cannot be altered or counterfeited: 
is eternal, universal, adapted to the 
weakest capacities, and every way 
conducive to the felicity of man. 
Had Jews, Christians, and Maho- 
metans not departed from this guide ; 
had they not submitted to priestiani- 
ty, they would now be living in har- 
mony and concord, instead of waging 
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interminable wars, and cruelly mas- 
sacreing each other, to support sys- 
tems, which experience has shown, 
are in perpetual opposition to the na- 
ture of man, and destructive of all 
happiness. 





We have received notes of a ser- 
mon, delivered in St. Paul’s church, 
on Sunday evening last, by a Mr. 
Griffin, in which the pious preacher 
is said to have declaimed against all 
European writers who had contend- 
ed for liberal principles, to have de- 
nounced the Correspondent, and to 
have recommended that any one 
who might subscribe for it, should be 
‘stamped with infamy.” We shall 
pay our respects to the reverend gen- 
tleman in our next. 


Our attention has been called to 
an article “on Entertaining Minis- 
ters,” which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Advocate, published in this city. 
We shall give the article due at- 
tention. 





FREEE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


It is with more than ordinary plea- 
sure that we give publicity to the 
ConsTITUTION of a society, recent- 
ly formed in this city, for one of the 
greatest and noblest purposes that 
can engage the attention of rational 
beings—the support of a press, 
which, without dread, and uninflu- 
enced by party, interest, or public 
opinion, will maintain the cause of 
truth and justice. If associations 
having the same object in view, were 
established in all parts of the United 
States, and a system of mutual co- 
operation introduced, this would op- 
pose an effectual barrier to ecclesias- 
tical encroachments, and create an 
unassailable bond of union among 
the friends of correct principles. 
The Free Press Association in this 
city, is composed of persons of the 


most respectable characters, and no 
one can be admitted a member unless 
his morals are unimpeachable. Al- 
though the entrance money is fixed 
at one dollar, donations are accepted 
from all who are desirous of contri- 
buting a larger sum to promote the 
diffusion of liberal sentiments. 

Those wishing to join the Associ- 
ation, may apply at the office of 
the Correspondent, 48 Pine-street ; 
or to the Committee, who meet to- 
morrow (Sunday) afternoon at four 
o’clock, in the Bank Lodge, 45 
William-street. 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION ; 
Founded 29th January, 1827. 


Preamble :—At no period of our 
history has there existed a greater 
desire for the acquirement of know- 
ledge, than at the present moment. 
Every where literary institutions have 
been formed, books have been mul- 
tipled, and newspapers established 
for the avowed purpose of promoting 
mental improvement. But, not- 
withstanding all these attempts to 
enlighten mankind, it is difficult to 
obtain a work in which the principles 
of true philosophy are inculcated, or 
a paper that fearlessly advocates the 
cause of truth. The books compo- 
sing our public libraries are, general- 
ly, of a nature better calculated to 
darken than to illuminate the under- 
standing, and our journalists are so 
spell-bound by party influence, by 
prejudice, and by interest, that they 
contribute but a very sisall portion 
to the stock of human knowledge, 
and rarely venture to penetrate the 
veil of error and superstition. Im< 
pressed with the importance of re- 
medying these evils, this Association 
is now formed, and the following 
rules and regulations adopted for it# 
government : 
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Artic.Le I1.—Membership. Every 
person subscribing this Constitution, 
paying one dollar as entrance money, 
and conforming to the regulations and 
bye-laws, shall be considered a mem- 
ber of the Association. The month- 
ly contribution of each membe;x shall 
be twenty-five cents. Those neg- 
lecting the regular contribution be- 
yond one year, and refusing or de- 
laying payment after due notice of 
defalcation has been given, shall 
be liable to forfeit the rights of mem- 
bership. 


Art. I1.—Application of Funds. 
The funds of the Association shall 
be appropriated to the support of a 
Free Press, and afterwards to the 
purchase of such books, in order to 
form a library, as are calculated to 
enlarge the mind, improve the mo- 
rais, and promote the happiness of 
society. 

Art. Hl.—Office Bearers. The 
officers of the Association shall con- 
sist of a President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary who shall also act as Li- 
brarian ; together with a Committee 
of seven, of whom the president, 
treasurer, and secretary for the time 
being shall be members. It shall be 
the business of the committee to 
frame bye-laws, to select the books, 
and generally, tomanage the affairs of 
' the Associationagreeably to the rules 
and regulations. The office bearers 
shall be elected annually by a majo- 
rity of members present at a general 
meeting to be called for that purpose, 
and shall hold their offices for one 
year, and until others are appointed. 

Amendment of the Constitution.— 
This Constitution shall be altered or 
amended, at a general meeting, by 
the vote of four-fifths of the mem- 
bers present ; due notice of the pro- 
posed amendment being always given 
to all members, one month, at least, 
previous to the meeting. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The object contemplated by this Journal, 1s the 
diffusion of correct principles, which alone form 
the basis of morals and of happiness. 


Notwithstanding the vast number of publica~- 
tions that are daily issuing from the press, there 
is still wanting a paper which will fearlessly ad- 
vocate the paramount importance of the laws of 
Nature, and the dignity of Reason, It is by 
departing from these that good sense has been 
nearly banished from the earth; that mankind 
are in darkness as to their true ‘interests ; and 
that all the miseries which afflict society have 
originated 


The pages of the Correspondent will be de- 
voted chiefly tocommunications, and to miscella- 
neous articles, calculated to enlarge the mind, and 
bring manback to the path from which he hasde- 
viated. Although werecognize nothing to be true 
that is incapable of proof, or demonstration, the 
erroneous opinions entertained by individuals, 
can form no apology for the neglect or the viola- 
tion of the rules of courtesy. No illiberal dis- 
cussions or personalities, will be permitted: it 
shall be our constant aim to establish a charac- 
ter for temperate and sober reasoning, for open in- 
vestigation, and for universal conciliation. 

The Correspondent is published weekly, at 
$3 per annum, payable in advance. No depar- 
ture from this condition can be admitted as te 
Country Subscribers—Communications (post 
paid) to be addressed to the Editor. 











*,* Arrangements have now been 
made by which the coRRESPONDENT 
will appear regularly every Saturday. 
Those who have signified theirintention 
to patronize this work, are respect- 
fully reminded of the terms of sub- 
scription. They cannot but be aware, 
that considerable outlays are requi- 
site to effect its establishment, and that 
unless a desire to see this done is ac- 
companied by pecuniary aid, they 
may, possibly, be disappointed in their 
wishes. From those city subscribers 
who may not feel it convenient to pay 
for awhole year in advance, the half 
of that sum will be accepted. 

The Correspondent will be pub- 
lished in future at 48 Pine-street, op- 
posite Niblo’s Coffee House; and 
subscriptions continue to be received 
at 114 Fulton-street ; atthe book store 
corner of Vesey-street and Broadway; 
at the book store corner of Reed and 
Greenwich-streets; and at the Bank 
Lodge, 45 William-street, near Wall- 
street. 
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